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109. Salvin’s Catalogue of the Birds in the Strickland Col- 
lection. 

[A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late Hugh 
Edwin Strickland, M.A. By Osbert Salvin, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge, 1882. | 

The collection of birds in skin formed by Strickland (who 
died in 1853) was presented to the University of Cambridge 
in 1867 by his widow. Mr. Salvin has now finished and 
issued the present catalogue of the collection, on which he 
has been engaged for several years. The series consists of 
6006 skins, referable to 3125 species. The arrangement 
adopted is that of Sclater and Salvin’s ‘ Nomenclator, the 
Old-World genera being intercalated. 


110. Sclater’s Jacamars and Puff-birds. 


[A Monograph of the Jacamars and Puff-Birds, or Families Galbulide 
and Bucconide. By P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., &e. Part vii. 
dto: London, 1832. Published for the author, by R. H. Porter, 6 Ten- 
terden Street, W. ] 


The seventh part, issued in July last, contains figures of 
Chelidoptera tenebrosa and C. brasiliensis, together with the 
title-page, preface, contents, &c., and completes the work. 


XLIV.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 

Editors of ‘ The Ibis ?— 
Dresden, July 5, 1882. 
Royal Zoological Museum. 

Sirs,—I beg leave to mention that the skin and skeleton 
of a specimen of Notornis mantelli, which were exhibited by 
Prof. Newton at the Meeting of the Zoological Society on 
January 17 (see P. Z. S. 1882, p. 97), have been acquired by 
the Royal Zoological Museum of Dresden. The bones and 
skull having been taken out of the skin, I have restored 
the skeleton as far as possible; and the skin has been stuffed 
with the utmost care. I intend to figure the skeleton in my 
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work ‘Abbildungen von Vogelskeletten,’ pt. iv., which I hope 
to be able to publish at the end of this year. 
Yours &c., 
A. B. MeyeR. 


Sirs,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1879, p. 376, I gave a notice on 
two young Cassowaries living in the menagerie at Schön- 
brunn, which I then believed to belong to Casuarius beccarii, 
Sclater. These birds, already in black plumage, showed 
some remnants of brownish colour; their casques were yet 
little developed, and the two short appendices of the hardly 
conspicuous caruncle white washed with blue. In ‘The Ibis’ 
for 1881, p. 401, I published also a note on the egg laid by 
one of these Cassowaries. 

During the autumn of 1881 I sent two coloured sketches of 
the birds in question to Count Salvadori; and he wrote to me 
saying that he believed they would prove to belong to C. galea- 
tus. To ascertain the matter I visited Schönbrunn, and again 
examined the specimens. They had considerably changed in 
the progress of their development. The larger one (which had 
laid several eggs) showed a low, little-compressed casque, 
sloping almost equally before and behind; the wattles were 
short, reddish, with white margins ; neither I nor Dr. Lorenz, 
who accompanied me, could make out whether the wattles 
were entirely separate or connected by a common base, be- 
cause the bird was in restless motion. 

The smaller specimen could not be examined conveniently. 
It resembled the other; but the wattles were smaller and 
paler-coloured. 

Some days ago the smaller Cassowary died; and I had 
therefore an opportunity of making an accurate examination. 
The result was that I found the casque compressed, and the 
wattles, now red-coloured, entirely separated. The bird 
belonged therefore not to C. beccarii, but to C. galeatus, a 
conclusion which is corroborated by the excellent monograph 
of the genus Casuarius, which I have received recently by 
the kindness of Count Salvadori. 
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The Cassowary, now in our Museum, differs, however, from 
the diagnosis of C. galeatus given in the above-mentioned 
work (p. 189), by the casque being not perpendicular behind, 
but strongly inflexed, so that it appears overhanging; the 
nuchal patch, red in the dead specimen, was orange in the 
living bird. 

Notwithstanding these differences, I am persuaded that 
this, and most probably also the specimen yet living, are 
indeed C. galeatus, and that the differences shown before were 
due to immaturity. 

Yours &c., 


PELZELN. 
Vienna, August 1882, 


Srrs,—My attention has been called to a paper in the 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. vi. 30 Nov. 1881, by Mr. E. 
P. Ramsay, describing a supposed new species of Halcyon 
from the Solomon Islands, and making some remarks on 
Mr. Layard’s H. tristrami (Ibis, 1880, p. 459). 

Mr. Layard has, I see, unfortunately omitted to give the 
measurements of his bird; but, as I possess the type speci- 
mens, I can fortunately supply this deficiency :— 

g g 
Motallength . . . . . 101 9-5. 
Length of bill from nostril. 1:8 175. 
» wing... . 455 4:45, 
Ps tail a > ò o SZ GPi 


Other specimens, now in the British Museum and in the col- 
lection of Capt. Wardlaw Ramsay, have passed through my 
hands, and agree in measurements with the above. Mr. 
Ramsay will see from the figures that this is an exceptionally 
large species, and cannot be confounded with others. It has 
no occipital patch whatever. I think that Mr. Ramsay’s 
criticism on the comparison with H. vagans is just, as H. 
tristrami seems to me further removed from H. vagans than 
from any other of the group. The plate in ‘The Ibis’ is 
very accurate, but not bright enough in the rich blue of 
the rump, which closely approaches that of H. chloris. 

I have several specimens of a Halcyon from the Solomons, 
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which seem to answer exactly to Mr. Ramsay’s new species ; 
but they equally well correspond with my large series of 
H. julie from the New Hebrides. Mr. Ramsay’s first type 
appears to me to be H. julie im not quite mature plumage. 
There is great individual variation in this species; but H. 
julie always has the under wing-coverts pure white, while 
H. tristrami and H. sancta always have them buff. The 
supercilium also is another invariable character. 

At the same time I consider that the whole group is in 
sad confusion ; and I only wait for a better series of H. chloris 
from the East-Indian regions to prepare a paper on the subject. 

Yours &c., 
H. B. Tristram. 


Sirs,—A perusal of Mr. Forbes’s paper in the last ‘ Ibis,’ 
on the Hemipode from New Britain, in which there is a list 
of Australian Hemipodes, including Pedionomus torquatus, 
induces me to refer to a note of mine written in 1869 to the 
‘Proc. Zool. Soc.’ on this curious bird. The ornithological 
position of the Collared Plain-Wanderer is in need of re- 
adjustment. A reference to my little paper (pp. 236-238) in 
the ‘Proc. Zool. Soc.’ 1869, will show how dissimilar the 
habits of this bird are to those of the Hemipodes or any 
other member of the Quail family. And I cannot help think- 
ing that a more intimate acquaintance with its anatomy and 
external structure, as well as with its habits and nidification, 
will lead to its removal from the Hemipodes and its location 
among the Plovers. It was apparent to me in those days how 
very like it was in all its manners to a grallatorial bird; and 
now increased familiarity with the habits of the members of 
this order, combined with the well-stamped recollections of 
my observations of Pedionomus torquatus, constrains me to 
oppose its presumed relationship to the Hemipodes. Its bare 
tibia (see details in paper referred to), and its pyriform egg, 
proclaim it so far a Plover; and I am not aware that, anato- 
mically, there is any thing to militate against its location 
with those birds. As I hope some day to renew my acquaint- 
ance with the species, I should be glad to be referred to any 
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recent papers or remarks concerning it which I may have 
overlooked. Should there be any skeletons of this bird in 
London I hope Mr. Forbes will devote some attention to 
them. 

There is no doubt that Pedionomus torquatus is one of the 
most remarkable forms of that interesting “region” where 
Swans are black and Parrots take to killing sheep! ! 

I am, Sir, yours, 


W. V. Leeas. 
Aberstwyth, July 1882. 


22 Courtfield Gardens, S.W., 
25 August, 1882. 


Srrs,—Prof. Newton has been kind enough to point out to 
me that the account of the destruction of the first edition of 
Pallas’s ‘ Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica,’ to which I alluded in 
the last number of ‘ The Ibis’ (p. 425), is a myth. He has 
also lent me a Report presented to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg in 1831 by Dr. K. E. von Baer, in 
which the history of this important work is detailed at some 
length. A brief abstract of the story (romantic enough, if 
space could be spared for the details) may be interesting, and 
worth recording in English. 

From 1767 to 1795 Pallas devoted himself to the collection 
of materials for a complete Zoology of Siberia. At the date 
' last mentioned he retired to the Crimea to arrange and com- 
plete his manuscript. In 1803 he advised the Academy that 
the work was half finished, and requested them to arrange for 
the engraving of the plates with his friend Geissler, of Leipsig, 
who had travelled with him in the capacity of artist in South 
Russia in 1793 and 1794. In 1806 Pallas sent the MS. of 
the first half of his work, containing the Mammals and Birds, 
to the Academy, and with it 121 plates of drawings to be 
engraved. The printing of the book in two volumes was 
begun in 1807 and finished in 1809 ; but the plates were not 
done. Owing to the state of Europe, poor Geissler got into 
difficulties, and Pallas’s plates were driven to the pawn- 
brokers’. As long as he lived Pallas did what he could 
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to assist the progress of the work, and in 1810 made a 
journey on purpose to Berlin, having with him a single 
copy of the first volume; but in 1811 he died; and no 
vigorous steps were taken to publish his long-expected work 
until 1826, when the Academy offered the first three volumes 
(the MS. for the third volume having been received from 
Pallas in 1810, and the printing finished in 1814) for sale in 
St. Petersburgh without the plates. The first two volumes, 
containing the Mammals and the Birds, were dated 1811* 
(the printing of the text having been finished in 1809) ; but 
at the time of the publication of Von Baer’s Report it appears 
that only a couple of dozen copics had been issued, and no 
steps had been taken to publish it in Germany. Conse- 
quently, according to the Stricklandian code, Pallas’s names 
can only date from 1831. This is another proof, if proof 
were wanting, that the attempt to carry out these rules, 
regardless of consequences, can only result in continual 
change of nomenclature—the most unfortunate thing that 


can happen to any science. 
I am, &ce., 


Henry SEEBOHM. 


News of Dr. Finsch.—Dr. Finsch’s last letter is dated from 
Port Moresby, on the 18th of April, and informs us that he 
had been in New Guinea three months, and had made ex- 
tensive trips along the coast as far as Keppel Bay. It had 
not been possible to penetrate far into the interior, it being 
the rainy season; but he was then preparing to start for 
Latoki-as soon as he could get carriers. His zoological col- 
lection had been small; but he had amassed extensive anthro- 
pological materials. Dr. Finsch’s next ornithological letter 
will relate to Thursday Island and Cape York. 


* As many copies have new titlepages, dated 1831, it is to be presumed 
that the publication in Germany took place at that date, soon after the 
Report was read (8rd March, 1830), 


